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it, bungalows have been erected at convenient intervals by the
Public Works Department; we were glad to use them, for they
are comfortable and invariably placed with an excellent eye
for a commanding view. Staying in these houses, we gained
additional enjoyment from being able to have regular chamber
music every evening, playing on viols, treble and alto, which
had accompanied us so far without our having found an oppor-
tunity for using them. For protection, each viol was fitted
in a solid box of cypress-wood, enclosed in its turn in a thick
padded sheath, waterproof outside and stuffed with hair im-
pregnated with creosote, in which spiral springs, like those of
an armchair, had been embedded to act as shock-absorbers. The
instruments stood up to the many changes of temperature and
humidity remarkably well, and not even a top string broke in
all the five months of the journey.

Music that sounds complete in two parts, needing no accom-
paniment, is not easy to find. Our great stand-by was the book
of Two-part Inventions by Bach which, though composed for
the keyboard, transcribe excellently for viols* We also had
a set of fantasies in two parts by Thomas Morley which are
authentic viol music. Finally we arranged a number of
sixteenth-century English and Spanish tunes in such a way that,
by the generous use of double stops, they sounded like a full
quartette. It often happened that, unperceived by us, a little
group of porters would gather quietly round us and listen
intently. They formed a perfect audience, unobtrusive yet
seeming to possess the true faculty for listening. Playing our
national music to these foreign but sympathetic listeners, we
could not help recalling the words of Thomas Mace, a Fellow of
Trinity, Cambridge, who wrote a book in the middle of the
seventeenth century entitled Musick's Monument. In the last
chapter he speculates on the method of communication that will
be used in Heaven by members of the diverse nationalities there
assembled. There must, so he argues, be a common language
intelligible to all mankind and the only known language that
fulfils that condition is music

On quitting Chini the woods begin to thin out rapidly and
the country takes on the character of semi-desert, with patches
of cultivation only at points where the waters of snow-born
torrents can be tapped for irrigation. Here the beauties of
the landscape are quite different from those of the wooded